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ABSTRACT  ( Continue  on  reverse  side  If  necessary  and  Identify  by  block  number) 

This  report  examines  the  severity  of  radio-wave  amplitude  scintillation 
measured  at  two  stations  near  the  equator,  but  far  apart  in  longitude: 
Kwajalein  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Ancon,  Peru.  The  data  used  are 
observations  of  the  Wideband  satellite  signal  intensity  at  VHF,  UHF,  and 
L-band  frequencies.  These  are  presented  in  terms  of  the  cumulative  distribu- 
tion of  S^  index,  which  provides  a precise  measure  of  the  level  of  disturbance 
that  can  be  readily  related  to  the  distribution  of  signal  intensity. 
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20.  ABSTRACT  (Continued) 

The  seasonal  behavior  of  the  scintillation  at  the  two  stations  is  similar, 
with  each  showing  a broad  8-to-9-month  disturbed  season  centered  about  local 
summer.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  occurrence  or  severity  of  gigahertz 
scintillation  at  the  two  stations.  However,  there  is  a systematic  difference 
between  the  frequency  dependences  of  the  scintillation. 

The  latitude  distributions  of  scintillation  show  the  expected  enhancement 
from  propagation  geometry  at  low  elevation  angles.  When  these  effects  are 
removed  to  obtain  irregularity  source  strength,  the  irregularity  source  regions 
are  found  at  some  distance  from  the  magnetic  equator. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  weak-to-moderate  scintillation  that  dominates  the 
observations  arises  from  interactions  between  neutral  waves  and  ionization  in 
the  F region. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Ionospheric  scintillation  has  been,  and  remains,  a problem  for  a 
variety  of  satellite  communicat ion/navigation  systems  operating  near  the 
equator.  Accordingly,  there  has  been  a series  of  scintillation  experi- 
ments over  the  past  two  decades  designed  to  study  various  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  Wideband  satellite  allows  us  to  expand  the  scope  of  these 
previous  studies  by  virtue  of  two  equatorial  observing  stations,  one  in 
the  central  Pacific  and  one  in  South  America,  and  because  of  its 
multifrequencies,  which  range  from  VHF  to  S-band. 

In  this  report  we  study  and  compare  the  seasonal  and  latitudinal 
variations  in  intensity  scintillation  severity  at  the  two  equatorial 
stations.  Our  purpose  is  twofold — first,  to  provide  the  system  designer 
with  adequate  multifrequency  intensity  statistics,  and  second,  to  learn 
something  about  the  long-term  temporal  and  spatial  conditions  under  which 
the  scintillation-producing  irregularities  develop. 

The  first  purpose  is  satisfied  by  our  accumulated  scintillation 
index  statistics,  which  are  in  a format  readily  converted  to  system 
fade  margin  requirements  as  a function  of  frequency,  season,  and  latitude. 

As  for  the  second  purpose,  which  relates  to  the  physics  of  the 
irregularity  mechanisms,  our  primary  findings  are  as  follows: 

• Rather  than  equinoctial  peaks  in  the  scintillation  as  some 
previous  experimentors  have  described,  we  see  a broad,  structured 
8-to-9-month  scintillation  season  centered  on  local  summer  at 
both  stations. 

• There  is  little  difference  between  the  occurrence  or  severity 
of  gigahertz  scintillation  at  Kwajalein  and  Ancon,  as  has 
recently  been  suggested.  However,  a slight  difference  in 
irregularity  spectral  slope  causes  a difference  in  the  frequency 
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dependence  of  scintillation  between  the  two  stations.  As  a 
result,  the  scintillation  at  the  lower  frequencies  is  more 
severe  at  Ancon. 

• By  removing,  by  way  of  modeling,  geometrical  propagation  effects 
from  the  latitudinal  distributions  of  scintillation,  we  find 
irregularity  source  regions  removed  from  the  magnetic  dip 
equator.  The  width  and  location  of  these  regions,  which  are 
different  at  Ancon  and  Kwajalein,  change  with  season. 

Our  interpretation  of  these  results  and  other  features  in  the  data  is 
that  there  are  multiple  mechanisms  producing  equatorial  scintillation 
irregularities.  For  the  weaker  scatter  observed  at  VHF  we  are  probably 
dealing  with  neutral-wave  perturbation- generated  irregularities.  At 
L-band,  the  scintillation  is  produced  by  order s-of-magnitude- stronger, 
yet  less  prevalent  irregularities,  which  are  most  likely  a product  of 
the  Rayleigh-Taylor  instability. 
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I INTRODUCTION 

For  decades  the  equatorial  ionosphere  has  been  known  to  be  a region 
in  which  major  electron  density  irregularities  routinely  occur.  The 
kilometer- to- tens  of  kilometers  portion  of  the  irregularity  scale  size 
continuum  produces  a distinct  ionosonde  signature  that  has  been  observed 
for  many  years;  hence,  the  name  equatorial  spread-F.  With  the  advent  of 
communication/navigation  satellites,  another  aspect  of  equatorial  irregu- 
larities has  become  important.  Smaller-scale  structures,  in  the  tens-of- 
meters-to-kilometer  regime,  cause  fading  or  scintillation  of  radio-wave 
signals  propagating  through  the  ionosphere.  At  UHF  frequencies,  the 
signals  are  often  disturbed  beyond  usefulness,  and  even  at  gigahertz 
frequencies  communications  are  occasionally  degraded. 

Having  been  initially  motivated  by  these  practical  aspects  of  satel- 
lite communications,  the  physics  of  equatorial  irregularity  development 
is  now  being  vigorously  pursued.  The  bulk  of  the  current  experimental 
data  has  come  from  in-situ  satellites  (e.g.,  McClure  et  al.,  1977)  and 
rocket  probes  (e.g.,  Kelley  et  al.,  1976;  Morse  et  al.,  1977)  for  medium- 
to- large-scale  irregularities,  and  from  radar  backscatter  (Woodman  and 
La  Hoz,  1976;  Tsunoda  et  al.,  1978)  for  meter-size  and  smaller  structures. 
What  j.s  emerging  is  a consistent  picture  of  irregularity  development. 
Large,  isolated  regions  of  irregularity  structure  are  observed  with 
density  variations  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  background  ionization, 
often  associated  with  a large-scale  ionization  depletion.  In  some  cases, 
the  radar  data  indicate  irregularities  extending  vertically  well  through 
the  F-layer  peak.  An  attractive  theory  to  explain  such  structures  is 
the  Rayleigh-Taylor  mechanism,  in  which  a large  (about  100  km)  volume  of 
depleted  ionization  is  driven  through  the  F-region  by  a gravitational 
instability  (Scannapieco  and  Ossakow,  1976).  The  depleted  volume  leaves 
a trail,  or  plume,  of  small-scale  (tens  of  centimeters  to  a meter) 
irregularities  surrounding  the  depletion,  which  itself  is  unstable  to  a 
gradient-drift  type  mechanism.  This  mechanism  is  believed  to  produce  the 
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intense  irregularities  that  cause  equatorial  gigahertz  scintillation.  A 
second,  and  perhaps  complementary,  irregularity  development  mechanism  is 
spatial  resonance  (Rottger,  1977),  in  which  a neutral  wave  traveling 
with  a phase  velocity  equal  to  the  local  plasma  velocity  becomes  amplified. 
Eventually  the  amplified  TID  nonlinearly  steepens,  producing  smaller-scale 
irregularities.  It  is  unlikely  that  spatial  resonance  actually  causes 
gigahertz  scintillation,  but  it  could  account  for  the  more  commonly 
observed  weaker  scatter.  Moreover,  Rottger  (1977)  has  suggested  that  the 
two  mechanisms  are  complementary  in  that  spatial  resonance  amplification 
of  gravity  waves  can  provide  the  input  perturbation  for  the  Rayleigh- 
Taylor  instability. 

Thus,  there  appear  to  be  suitable  candidate  mechanisms  for  the 
production  of  equatorial  irregularities  in  a localized  region.  However, 
surprisingly  little  is  known  about  the  morphology  of  irregularities  on  a 
global  scale.  Long-term  scintillation  studies  from  Peru  have  been  made 
by  Aarons  (1976),  from  Kwajalein  by  Nichols  (1974),  and  from  Africa  by 
Roster  (1972).  Less  complete  studies  (in  terms  of  seasonal  dependence) 
have  been  reported  by  Sinclair  and  Kelleher  (1969),  and  Paulson  and 
Hopkins  (1973).  Generally  these  studies  have  used  only  one  VHF  or  one 
UHF  frequency  in  characterizing  the  scintillation.  Taur  (1973),  however, 
has  used  4-  and  6-GHz  signals.  Taken  altogether,  this  collection  of 
studies  gives  us  a wide-ranging  but  loosely  knit  sampling  of  the  severity 
of  amplitude  scintillation  at  the  equator  as  a function  of  frequency, 
time  of  day,  season,  sunspot  number,  geographic  location,  and  propagation 
geometry. 

The  DNA  Wideband  satellite  program  (Fremouw  et  al.,  1978)  allows  us 
to  considerably  expand  our  knowledge  of  the  equatorial  scintillation 
morphology.  From  stations  at  Ancon,  Peru,  and  Kwajalein  Atoll,  both  near 
the  geomagnetic  equator,  satellite  passes  are  observed  over  about  15°  of 
dip  latitude.  The  coherent  CW  beacons  of  the  experiment  range  in  fre- 
quency from  VHF  (137  MHz)  to  S-band  (2891  MHz).  Differential  phase 
measurements  allow  us  to  observe  the  large-scale  (hundreds  of  kilometers) 
structure  of  the  ionosphere,  which  will  be  reported  separately.  It  is 
the  tens-of-meters-to-kilometer-sized  irregularities  that  produce  the 
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amplitude  scintillation  we  will  discuss  here.  We  have  statistically 
analyzed  the  scintillations  at  three  measurement  frequencies  (L-band, 

UHF,  and  VHF);  in  conjunction  wi*’’-'  our  routine  weekly  observations, 
this  analysis  has  yielded  a high-resolution  seasonal  morphology  of  the 
scintillation  at  two  locations  separated  in  longitude  by  ~ 120°. 

This  report  is  intended  to  be  the  first  in  a series  using  the  Wide- 
band satellite  data  to  characterize  the  structure  of  the  equatorial 
ionosphere.  In  this  first  report,  we  will  deal  with  only  one  essential 
aspect  of  the  problem — namely,  the  occurrence  statistics  of  various 
levels  of  amplitude  scintillation.  We  shall  present  cumulative  effects 
in  which  the  signature  of  single,  localized  irregularity  regions,  such 
as  those  suggested  by  backscatter  plumes,  are  necessarily  lost  by  inte- 
gration with  many  other  such  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  this  approach 
provides  information  that  the  study  of  single,  localized  structures 
cannot--the  seasonal  and  latitudinal  variations  of  scintillation.  This 
is  a twofold  result.  First,  it  provides  the  system  designer  with  long- 
term signal-fading  occurrence  statistics.  Second,  it  may  indicate  the 
long-term  spatial  and  temporal  conditions  under  which  the  scintillation- 
producing  irregularities  develop,  thus  giving  us  information  about  the 
physics  of  the  mechanism. 

The  results  that  follow  are  based  on  more  than  a year  of  Wideband 
data  taken  during  the  hours  around  local  midnight  when  the  scintillation 
activity  peaks.  This  data  base  and  the  general  data  processing  are 
reviewed  in  Section  II.  In  Section  III  we  show  that  the  seasonal  depen- 
dence of  the  scintillation  at  Ancon  and  Kwajalein  is  similar,  with  the 
activity  centered  around  local  summer  at  each  location.  The  data  have 
been  accumulated  into  two  sets  per  month,  and  we  have  found  that  through- 
out the  scintillation  season  the  activity  is  far  from  uniform.  There  is 
clear  evidence  of  short-term  variations  in  occurrence  statistics  during 
the  active  period. 

We  have  found  little  difference  in  the  magnitude  or  percentage  of 
occurrence  of  gigahertz  scintillation  between  Ancon  and  Kwajalein, 
contrary  to  an  inference  by  Basu  et  al.  (1976)  based  on  a limited  seasonal 
segment  of  in-situ  data.  However,  there  is  a slight  but  systematic  dif- 
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ference  in  the  frequency  dependence  of  the  scintillation  at  the  two 
locations,  which  can  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  respective 
irregularity  spectra. 


The  latitude  distributions  of  scintillation  presented  in  Section  IV 
show  a systematic  enhancement  with  decreasing  elevation  angle,  as  expected 
from  the  propagation  geometry.  By  comparing  these  distributions  with 
those  predicted  for  uniform  ionospheric  irregularities,  we  have  estimated 
latitudinal  changes  in  irregularity  source  strength.  Both  Kwajalein  and 
Ancon  show  an  enhanced  irregularity  band  somewhat  removed  from  the 
magnetic  equator  that  varies  seasonally  in  location  and  extent. 

In  Section  V it  is  suggested  that  neutral-wave  ionization  inter- 
actions are  responsible  for  the  weak-to-moderate  scintillation  that 
dominates  our  observations,  and  produces  the  phenomenon  that  we  observe: 
the  seasonal  dependence  of  scintillation,  the  shoit-term  changes  in 
scintillation  activity,  and  the  non-equator-aligned  irregularity  enhance- 
ments. 

We  emphasize  that  in  this  report  we  discuss  only  the  severity  of 
amplitude  scintillation.  The  important  topics  of  second-order  temporal 
statistics  (i.e.,  fading  rate)  and  spatial  statistics  will  be  discussed 
in  future  reports. 
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II  DATA  BASE  AND  SATELLITE  GEOMETRY 

The  DNA  Wideband  satellite  was  launched  in  late  May  1976  into  a 
1030- km,  high- inclination  circular  orbit  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
transionospheric  radiowave  propagation.  The  phase  of  the  sun- synchronous 
orbit  is  such  that  at  low  latitudes  the  satellite  is  observed  on  south- 
bound passes  near  local  midnight  and  northbound  passes  near  local  noon 
at  any  longitude. 

The  satellite  transmits  10  phase- coherent  CW  signals:  VHF  (137  MHz), 
UHF  (seven  frequencies  centered  around  413  MHz),  L-band  (1239  MHz),  and 
S-band  (2390  MHz).  The  mutual  coherence  of  the  beacons  allows  us  to 
measure  phase  as  well  as  amplitude  variations  at  each  frequency.  This 
gives  us  information  about  the  full  regime  of  ionospheric  structures, 
ranging  from  large-scale  total  electron  content  variations  through  the 
kilometer- to- tens-of-meter-sized  irregularities  that  cause  the  amplitude 
and  phase  scintillation.  It  is  only  these  small-scale  structures  that 
we  shall  study  in  this  report. 

Amplitude  scintillation  arises  from  a combination  of  refractive  and 
diffractive  effects  that  a radiowave  signal  undergoes  as  it  traverses 
the  ionosphere.  Fresnel  filtering  limits,  by  way  of  geometry  and  fre- 
quency, the  largest  electron  density  structure  that  can  perturb  the 
signal  amplitude,  and  in  effect  provides  an  intrinsic  cutoff  at  the  low- 
frequency  end  of  the  amplitude  frequency  spectrum.  In  practice,  while 
observing  a moving  satellite  such  as  Wideband  we  see  not  only  the  signal 
fluctuations  due  to  amplitude  scintillation,  but  also  longer-term 
variations  due  to  spacecraft  antenna  pattern  and  free-space  losses.  To 
get  a proper  and  unambiguous  measure  of  the  amplitude  scintillation  we 
need  to  remove  these  quasi-deterministic  effects.  Fortunately,  the 
spacecraft  antenna  pattern  is  uniform  enough  to  introduce  into  the 
amplitude  record  no  structure  with  a period  of  less  than  about  30  s, 
and  thus  we  have  a relatively  clear  distinction  between  antenna- pattern- 
induced  variations  and  the  scintillation  spectrum. 
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The  separation  of  deterministic  and  scintillation  components  is 
done  using  the  detrending  process  reviewed  in  Fremouw  et  al.  (1978), 
which  for  amplitude  is  equivalent  to  an  AGC  in  which  the  reference 
signal  is  smoothed  through  a sharp-cutoff  low-pass  filter.  Empirically, 
0.1  Hz  was  chosen  early  in  the  experiment  as  the  detrend  cutoff;  removal 
of  components  with  longer  periods  than  this  did  not  significantly  effect 
the  scintillation  level.  In  other  words,  the  detrend  and  Fresnel  filter 
cutoffs  roughly  coincide. 

After  the  scintillation  component  of  the  amplitude  signal  is  isolated 
the  level  of  scintillation  is  calculated,  for  all  Wideband  analysis, 
in  terms  of  the  index  (Briggs  and  Parkin,  1963),  which  is  the  standard 
deviation  of  signal  intensity  (amplitude  squared)  normalized  to  the  mean 
intensity.  The  index  ranges  from  near  zero  for  an  undisturbed  signal 
to  an  upper  limit  near  unity  under  strong  scattering  conditions.  For  the 
Wideband  experiment,  the  minimum  observable  value  is  approximately 
0.02.  This  limitation  is  due  to  system  and  sky  noise. 

Compared  to  other  measures,  the  index  is  a preferable  character- 
ization of  the  level  of  amplitude  scintillation.  One  advantage  is  that 
can  be  used  to  calculate  a reasonable  approximation  of  the  probability 
distribution  of  intensity,  a basic  parameter  of  system  design.  To 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  this  statement.  Figure  1 shows  a series  of 
intensity  distributions  accumulated  over  approximately  one  minute  for  a 
variety  of  Wideband  frequencies  and  scintillation  levels.  Superimposed 
are  the  theoretical  Nakagami  distributions  based  on  the  measured  mean 
and  of  the  data.  These  data  are  not  selected  cases  except  in  the 
sense  that  stationary  data  spans  were  chosen.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
figure,  the  Nakagami  distribution  provides  good  fits  to  the  data  over  a 
large  range  of  values  independent  of  frequency.  A more  elaborate 
characterization  of  the  fading  statistics  is  discussed  in  Fremouw  et  al. 
(1977). 

The  sections  that  follow  include  observations  taken  during  the 
first  1-1/2  years  since  satellite  launch.  Routine  observations  from 
Ancon  (11°46'S,  77°09'W)  were  made  between  launch  in  May  1976  and 
November  1977,  with  periods  of  more  concentrated  data-taking  during 


coordinated  experiments  near  the  equinoxes.  Kwajalein  (9°24'N,  167°28'E) 
operations  were  initiated  in  October  1976  and  continued  through  October 
1977,  with  concentrated  data  taking  during  the  last  three  months  of 
observations.  (Both  sites  resumed  operations  in  early  1978.)  The 
routine  operations  nominally  represent  three  consecutive  evenings  of 
observations  per  week,  while  the  concentrated  observations  are  essentially 
nightly.  For  this  morphological  study  some  200  nighttime  passes  at 
Ancon  and  203  nighttime  passes  at  Kwajalein  were  used,  uoutine  data 
processing  produces  indices,  among  other  signal  parameters,  and  the 
propagation  geometry  for  preselected  E-  and  F-region  penetration  altitudes 
for  every  20  s of  data,  yielding  25  to  40  points  per  pass. 


As  mentioned  above,  the  sunsynchronous  orbit  of  the  Wideband  satel- 
lite is  such  that  nighttime  observations  center  around  local  midnight. 
Passes  early  in  the  observing  period  are  at  low  elevation  angles  to  the 
east;  those  late  in  the  period  are  low  to  the  west.  The  maps  in 
Figure  2 show  typical  350-km  penetration  altitude  locations  for  low  and 
high  elevation  passes  at  Kwajalein  and  Ancon.  Observations  are  often 
limited  to  a single  high-elevation  pass  per  evening;  equal  elevation 
passes  to  the  east  and  west  occur  at  about  27°  maximum  elevation.  The 
marked  points  in  Figure  2 represent  the  center  times  of  the  20-s  analysis 
segments . 


Contours  of  constant  geomagnetic  dip  latitude  are  superimposed  in 
Figure  2 as  derived  from  the  magnetic  field  model  (IAGA,  1969)  used  in 
routine  analysis.  As  can  be  seen,  symmetrical  traversals  of  the  dip 


FIGURE  2 TYPICAL  WIDEBAND  NIGHTTIME  F-REGION  (350  km)  PENETRATION  GEOMETRIES  AT  THE  EQUATOR. 
The  marked  points  are  separated  20  s in  time.  Lines  of  constant  dip  latitude  are  superimposed. 


Ill  OVERALL  S,  STATISTICS— KWAJALEIN  AND  ANCON 
4 

There  are  a variety  of  ways  to  look  at  intensity  statistics  in  a 
morphological  study.  One  of  the  more  obvious  choices  is  to  look  directly 
at  the  probability  distribution  or  cumulative  distributions  of  intensity. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  directly  supplying  information  relevant  to 
system  studies.  Its  primary  disadvantage  is  that  one  must  deal  directly 
with  the  signal  data  as  opposed  to  concise  summary  parameters.  For 
limited  data  volumes  such  as  those  used  in  generating  Figure  1,  this  is 
not  a problem.  For  larger  data  volumes  it  soon  becomes  too  unwieldy  for 
useful  data  categorization. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  utility  of  the  index  as  a scintil- 
lation level  indicator.  The  same  advantages  apply  to  the  statistics  of  S 
and  we  have  chosen  to  use  cumulative  statistics  for  our  morphological 
study.  Specifically,  we  have  sorted  the  indices  computed  in  the 
routine  Wideband  analysis  into  cumulative  probability  distributions. 

This  yields  a concise  and  readily  interpretable  indication  of  the  long- 
term scintillation  severity.  From  such  information,  one  can  easily 
construct  intensity  statistics  by  using  the  Nakagami  distribution. 

To  display  the  cumulative  distributions  of  in  a convenient  manner 
we  have  chosen  to  display  only  the  = 0.2,  0.4,  0.6,  0.8,  and  1.0  point 
of  each  distribution.  That  is,  we  have  quantized  the  continuous  distri- 
bution into  five  discrete  levels  that  we  will  refer  to  as  exceedance 
levels.  The  seasonal  data  from  Kwajalein  in  this  format  are  shown  in 
Figure  3 for  three  frequencies:  VHF  (137  MHz),  UHF  center  (413  MHz)  and 
L-band  (1239  MHz).  We  refer  to  the  data  in  Figure  3 as  exceedance 
statistics  simply  because  the  labeled  levels  are  those  exceeded  by 
the  percentage  of  time  indicated  on  the  ordinate.  Percentage  of  time 
refers  to  our  total  satellite  observation  time;  thus,  these  percentages 
are  appropriate  to  the  midnight  sector  (as  opposed  to  a 24-hour  period). 
As  an  example,  in  late  March  177.  of  the  values  calculated  at  UHF 


exceeded  0.2,  12%  exceeded  0.4,  6%  exceeded  0.6,  and  2%  exceeded  an 
of  0.8.  The  total  population  of  each  data  set  is  indicated  in  the  top 
of  the  figure  in  terms  of  passes  and  the  number  of  20-s  samples. 

The  data  are  accumulated  into  two  periods  per  month  in  order  to 
include  enough  data  to  ensure  valid  statistics  yet  not  obscure  short-term 
(several  days)  scintillation  variability.  The  number  of  samples  in  each 
period  for  Kwajalein  is  usually  greater  than  150;  in  only  one  period  in 
Figure  3 does  the  number  drop  below  100.  We  typically  observe  series  of 
quiet  and  disturbed  scintillation  periods  each  several  days  in  length. 
Such  short-term  changes  may  be  related  to  irregularity  generation 
mechanisms,  and  they  are  an  important  aspect  of  the  morphology  results. 
Accumulating  the  data  into  two  periods  per  month  may  smear,  but  evidently 
does  not  completely  obscure,  these  changes. 

Some  previous  equatorial  observations,  in  particular  those  of 
Roster  (1968),  Golden  (1968),  and  Taur  (1973),  have  provided  data  that 
show  the  seasonal  dependence  of  scintillation  dominated  by  equinoctial 


peaks.  Golden  generated  occurrence  statistics  for  VHF  "loss-of-track" 
at  Ancon.  Because  of  instrumental  threshold  effects  such  a measure  is 
not  easily  related  to  scintillation  severity.  Roster's  data  were 
recorded  at  45  MHz.  Taur  recorded  4-  and  6-GHz  COMSAT  signals.  More 
directly  comparable  to  the  Wideband  data  are  the  later  Roster  (1972) 
and  Aarons  (1976)  observations  at  137  MHz  from  Ghana  and  Peru,  respec- 
tively. Although  both  Aarons  and  Roster  interpret  their  data  as  showing 
equinoctial  peaks  in  scintillation  occurrence,  that  signature  is  not 
prominent  in  their  seasonal  distributions.  We  suggest  that  one  could 
better  describe  their  results  as  showing  a broad  8-to-9-month  scintil- 
lation season,  with  a central  but  secondary  activity  medium. 


The  Rwajalein  seasonal  distribution  shown  in  Figure  3 is  consistent 
with  this  description.  In  addition  to  the  broad  minimum  in  June,  however 
we  see  additional  structure  in  the  distribution,  with  minima  spaced  at 
about  2-1/2  months,  in  April  and  September.  It  is  likely  that  these 
changes  are  less  apparent  in  the  Roster  (1972)  and  Aarons  (1976)  data, 
because  they  have  applied  smoothing  to  their  seasonal  distributions. 
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These  variations  in  activity  generally  track  from  one  frequency  to 
the  next.  In  fact,  the  seasonal  behavior  of  the  exceedance  levels 
compares  well  at  two  frequencies  that  correspond  to  roughly  the  same 
degree  of  scattering.  For  example,  this  is  the  case  with  VHF  (UHF) 

> 0.8  compared  to  UHF  (L-band)  > 0.2.  On  the  other  hand,  changes 
in  weak-scatter  exceedance  levels  (S^  > 0.2,  0.4)  at  the  three  frequencies 
do  not  always  match.  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Figure  3 during  the 
March-April  and  September  periods,  where  the  scintillation  trends  at  VHF 
and  L-band  are  in  opposite  directions.  In  September,  for  instance,  at 
L-band  the  scintillation  decreases,  at  UHF  all  levels  remain  relatively 
constant,  and  at  VHF  the  scintillation  occurrence  increases.  In  Section  V 
we  suggest  that  both  the  variability  of  scintillation  activity  and  these 
structural  differences  in  the  occurrence  statistics  between  frequencies 
are  related  to  systematic  changes  in  irregularity  onset  and  generation. 

Gigahertz  scintillation,  which  we  have  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen 
to  call  L-band  S^  values  greater  than  0.2,  persists  throughout  the  summer 
at  Kwajalein  and  is  seen  more  than  107  of  the  time  in  July  and  August. 

It  is  generally  accompanied  by  near-saturated  scintillation  at  UHF  and 
an  always- saturated  disturbance  at  VHF.  However,  saturated  scintillation 
at  VHF  does  not  guarantee  the  existence  of  gigahertz  scintillation.  The 
necessity  for  a beacon  with  frequencies  ranging  above  1 GHz  to  characterize 
the  amplitude  scintillation  morphology  is  obvious  under  these  conditions. 

The  yearly  totals  of  scintillation  exceedance  are  shown  to  the  right 
of  Figure  3.  These  were  calculated  from  equal  weighting  of  the  24  data 
segments  rather  than  the  percentage  of  passes,  in  order  to  avoid  a bias 
toward  the  periods  of  intensive  observations.  The  results  give  some  idea 
of  the  overall  occurrence  of  nighttime  equatorial  scintillation  for 
minimum  solar  activity. 

The  corresponding  exceedance  levels  for  Ancon  are  shown  in 
Figure  4.  Note  that  there  has  been  a six-month  shift  in  the  time  axis 
with  respect  to  the  Kwajalein  figure.  As  with  Kwajalein,  the  scintillation 
activity  persists  throughout  the  local  summer  (January)  and  ceases  during 
the  local  winter  (July).  The  reason  for  a simple  six-month  shift  in  the 
activity  for  stations  in  opposite  hemispheres  has  not  been  adequately 
explained,  and  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  Section  V. 
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FIGURE  4 SEASONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  S4  EXCEEDANCE,  ANCON.  The  number  of  satellite  passes  and  the 
number  of  20-s  S4  samples  used  in  each  distribution  are  noted. 


The  Ancon  data  show  short-term  variations  in  occurrence  statistics 
that  are  qualitatively  similar  to  the  Kwajalein  data.  Indeed,  in  the 
VHF  occurrence  statistics,  minima  occur  at  regular  3-month  intervals. 

We  also  see  similar  structural  dissimilarities  in  the  occurrence  distri- 
butions at  VHF,  UHF,  and  L-band  frequencies.  These  are  more  pronounced 
than  those  in  the  Kwajalein  data,  and  occur  in  the  November  and  February- 
March  periods.  During  these  times,  the  occurrence  of  gigahertz  scintil- 
lation increases  while  all  but  the  strongest  scatter  levels  at  VHF  decrease. 

Despite  these  similarities  between  Figures  3 and  4,  there  is  a 
major  difference:  while  the  occurrence  statistics  of  gigahertz  scintil- 
lation at  Kwajalein  and  Ancon  are  nearly  identical  when  shifted  relative 
to  one  another  by  six  months,  Ancon  shows  considerably  more  VHF  and  UHF 
scintillation.  To  show  this  quantitatively,  we  need  only  compare  the 
cumulative  statistics.  At  Ancon,  for  example,  at  VHF  exceeds  0.2 
43%  of  the  time,  whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for  Kwajalein  is  only 
26%,.  The  0.2  exceedance  at  L-band  for  the  two  stations  differs  by 
less  than  1%. 

This  difference  in  the  frequency  dependence  of  between  the 

stations  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  a recent  study  by  Rino  and 

Matthews  (1978).  They  found  a systematic  difference  between  the  average 

spectral  index  measured  from  the  Kwajalein  UHF  and  VHF  phase  data,  and 

the  corresponding  Ancon  data.  The  phase  spectral  density  function  has 

the  general  power  law  form  f where  f is  frequency,  and  p is  spectral 

slope.  For  the  Ancon  data,  Rino  and  Matthews  deduced  an  average  p value 

near  3,  as  is  generally  accepted.  For  the  Kwajalein  data,  however,  the 

average  p index  was  closer  to  2.5.  For  a uniform  power-law  medium  under 

conditions  of  weak  to  moderate  amplitude  scintillation,  S,  “ f 

-15  ^ -1  38 

Thus,  if  p = 3,  then  “f  ; and  if  p = 2.5,  then  « f . in 

Figure  5 we  compare  the  frequency  dependences  deduced  from  the  yearly 

average  cumulative  distributions. 

The  vertical  bars  indicate  the  separation  of  levels  between  a 
pair  of  frequencies  at  the  same  percentage  of  exceedance.  The  levels  of 
0.5  and  0.7  were  chosen  for  comparison  so  that  the  values  measured  at 
the  lower  frequency  would  remain  above  ~ 0.1  because  below  this  value 
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the  distributions  are  rather  uncertain.  Since  multiple-scatter  effects 
are  important  for  values  greater  than  0.4,  the  length  of  the  vertical 
bars  will  underestimate  the  actual  spectral  slope.  Theoretically  implied 
frequency  dependences  are  shown  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  for 
comparison.  We  see  that  while  the  exact  spectral  slope  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated,  the  Kwajalein  data  are  clearly  consistent  with  a 
more  shallowly  sloped  spectral  distribution  of  irregularities  than  the 
Ancon  data. 

Before  going  on  to  the  latitudinal  distribution  of  scintillation  it 
is  worthwhile  to  compare  Wideband  seasonal  statistics  with  data  collected 
at  Kwajalein  and  Ancon  by  other  experimenters.  At  Kwajalein,  Nichols 
(1974)  observed  a geostationary  satellite  at  254  MHz  during  1971  and 
1972,  a period  of  somewhat  higher  sunspot  number  (SSN  ~ 60)  than  the 
Wideband  data  period  (SSN  ~ 20).  Nichols  presents  his  data  in  terms  of 
5-  and  10-dB  amplitude  fading  exceedances,  and  we  have  tried  to  relate 
these  data  to  the  Wideband  413-MHz  S^  statistics  using  appropriate  fre- 
quency dependences  and  the  fading/SI/S^  conversions  of  Whitney  (1974). 
Either  because  of  saturation  effects  or  non-applicability  of  the  con- 
versions, the  quantitative  agreement  is  poor  and  the  extrapolations 
severely  underestimate  the  scintillation  levels  measured  by  Wideband. 
Nonetheless,  the  seasonal  variation  of  the  Wideband  data  agrees  with 
the  seasonal  variation  of  the  Nichols'  data,  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  6 
where  the  monthly  accumulation  of  Wideband  413  MHz  data  with  > 0.6  is 
superimposed  on  Nichols'  data. 

The  Peru  data  discussed  by  Aarons  (1976)  are  better  suited  to  direct 
Wideband  Ancon  comparison.  His  data  at  137  MHz  from  ATS-3  were  collected 
between  August  1973  and  July  1974,  a period  of  sunspot  number  similar  to 
the  1976-1977  Wideband  period.  Aarons  presents  his  data  in  terms  of 
percentage  exceedance  of  SI  > 60,  which  converts  to  > 0.3  (Whitney, 
1974).  The  seasonal  SI  data  for  times  near  local  midnight  are  compared 
with  monthly  accumulations  of  the  Wideband  S^  > 0.3  exceedances  in 
Figure  7.  The  two  data  sets  agree  both  quantitatively,  in  terms  of 
scintillation  exceedance  and  in  the  general  seasonal  dependence  of 
activity.  Note,  however,  that  most  evidence  of  the  scintillation  short- 
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term  variability  so  clear  in  the  VHF  data  of  Figure  4 is  effectively 
hidden  in  the  monthly  accumulations. 
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FIGURE  6 COMPARISON  OF  TACSAT  AND  WIDEBAND  SCINTILLATION 
CHANGES  WITH  SEASON  AT  KWAJALEIN.  No  quantitative 
comparison  of  the  scintillation  severity  is  implied. 
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FIGURE  7 COMPARISON  OF  ATS-3  AND  WIDEBAND  SCINTILLATION  SEVERITY 
AND  SEASONAL  DEPENDENCE  AT  ANCON 


IV  LATITUDINAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCINTILLATION--KWAJALEIN  AND  ANCON 


We  have  seen  in  the  previous  section  that  the  seasonal  behavior  of 
scintillation  at  Kwajalein  and  Ancon  is  similar,  although  shifted  six 
months,  while  the  severity  of  scintillation  at  VHF  and  UHF  frequencies 
is  systematically  different.  In  this  section,  we  investigate  the  lati- 
tudinal distribution  of  the  scintillation  at  each  site. 

The  behavior  of  scintillation  with  latitude  should  yield  some 
information  about  the  irregularity  generation  mechanism  or  mechanisms. 

For  example,  if  the  Rayleigh-Taylor  instability  dominates,  a broad  band 
of  irregularities,  symmetrical  about  the  equator,  should  be  seen.  This 
is  where  the  flux  tubes  over  which  the  instability  acts  are  highest  in 
altitude  and  the  least  collision-dominated.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
mechanism  like  spatial  resonance  depends  upon  the  direction  of  neutral 
waves  with  respect  to  the  local  magnetic  field.  Because  the  field 
declinations  are  not  uniform  over  the  region  we  observe  (Figure  2),  a 
dominant  neutral  wind  or  plasma  drift  direction  might  produce  preferred 
regions  of  irregularity  occurrence,  not  necessarily  centered  on  the 
geomagnetic  equator. 

Experimentally,  an  approximately  ±25°  geomagnetic  latitude  spread-F 
band  is  seen  about  the  magnetic  equator  in  ionosonde  studies,  both 
bottomside  (Wright,  1959)  and  topside  (Calvert  and  Schmid,  1964). 

Several  studies  have  also  been  made  of  the  latitude  distribution  of 
scintillation,  yet  little  definitive  data  is  available.  Sinclair  and 
Kelleher  (1969)  using  moving  beacons  at  40  MHz  in  the  African  sector  in 
1966-1967  observed  a southern  limit  to  the  scintillation  band  at  about 
-25°  geomagnetic  latitude.  The  northern  extent  of  the  measurements  was 
+5°  geomagnetic,  and  no  northern  boundary  was  seen.  The  same  data 
indicate  some  minor  variations  in  the  width  of  the  scintillation  band 
with  season  and  magnetic  activity.  Nearly  simultaneous  (1967-68)  studies 
in  Peru  using  the  same  two  40-MHz  beacons  (Chatter jee  et  al.,  1974)  found 
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a much  narrower  band  of  about  ± 10°  about  the  magnetic  equator.  The 
experimenters  suggest  that  this  indicates  a true  longitudinal  difference 
in  the  scintillation  band  between  the  stations.  The  discrepancy  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  difference  in  instrumentation,  data  processing,  and 
local  observation  times  used  in  the  two  experiments.  Later  on,  we  will 
comment  further  about  the  data  interpretation  used  in  both  of  these 
experiments . 

Taur  (1973)  has  presented  scintillation  at  4 and  6 GHz  for  geo- 
stationary sources.  Using  weak  fading  occurrences  at  13  stations 
distributed  worldwide  within  ± 30°  of  the  equator,  he  finds  no  simple 
scintillation  dependence  on  latitude.  A scintillation  band  of  sorts 
can  be  fitted  to  his  data  over  about  ± 25°  of  geomagnetic  latitude. 
Paulson  and  Hopkins  (1973),  who  also  used  geostationary  sources,  saw  a 
decrease  in  the  occurrence  but  not  in  the  severity  of  scintillation  at 
17.5°  geomagnetic  north  relative  to  stations  at  the  magnetic  equator. 
However,  their  total  observation  time  was  too  short  and  the  longitudinal 
separation  of  their  stations  too  large  to  exclude  seasonal  variations  as 
causing  some  of  this  decrease.  They  also  explored  elevation-angle 
dependences  for  a series  of  geometries,  seeing  no  significant  effects. 
Again,  short  observation  times  and  the  often-localized  occurrence,  of 
equatorial  scintillation  leave  this  result  in  doubt.  All  in  all,  little 
can  be  concluded  from  these  previous  studies  except  that  a limited 
scintillation  band  within  ± 10°  to  ± 25°  of  the  geomagnetic  equator  has 
been  observed. 

The  high  inclination  of  the  Wideband  orbit  provides  an  opportunity 
to  observe  multifrequency  scintillation  over  about  20°  of  geographic 
latitude  near  the  equator  at  F- region  penetration  altitudes.  For  lower 
elevation  passes,  curvature  of  the  earth  shortens  this  latitude  range  and 
accounts  for  the  curvature  in  the  penetration  locations  seen  in  Figure  2. 
An  advantage  of  the  moving  beacon  for  latitudinal  studies  is  that  we  get 
a snapshot  of  the  true  spatial  distribution  of  scintillation  (modified  by 
propagation  geometry)  smeared  only  by  10-to-14  minutes  of  temporal 
change. 
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In  analyzing  scintillation  distributions  using  a moving  beacon 
such  as  Wideband,  any  true  spatial  changes  in  source  occurrence  will  be 
complicated  by  propagation  effects.  Diffraction  theory  predicts  an 
enhancement  of  scintillation  level  with  decreasing  elevation  angle,  which 
is  due  to  the  lengthening  of  the  propagation  path.  Thus,  a uniform 
scattering  layer  of  isotropic  irregularities  will  produce  variations  in 
index  proportional  to  sec  0,  where  0 is  the  local  zenith  angle  of  the 
propagation  path  in  the  layer.  At  the  equator,  where  the  irregularities 
are  typically  elongated  with  axial  ratios  larger  than  10:1  (Rino  and 
Livingston,  1978),  the  geometrical  dependence  is  more  complicated.  In 
effect,  the  enhancement  at  the  horizons  decreases  somewhat  with 
increasing  axial  ratio,  reaching  a lower  limit  for  elongations  beyond 
about  30:1.  Even  at  high  axial  ratios,  however,  the  median  at  high 
elevation  angles  due  to  a uniform  scattering  layer  may  be  half  that 
observed  at  the  horizons.  Clearly,  proper  interpretation  of  the  lati- 
tudinal scintillation  distribution  in  terms  of  irregularity  source  regions 
will  require  evaluation  of  these  propagation  effects. 

In  accumulating  the  latitudinal  distributions,  we  have  continued  to 
use  the  cumulative  distribution  of  index,  at  least  as  a starting 
point.  We  have  also  chosen  to  work  with  only  the  VHF  and  UHF  data, 
since  the  higher  levels  at  UHF  (S^  ~ 0.8)  generally  track  the  lower 
levels  at  L-band  (S^  ~ 0.2).  Four  exceedance  levels,  > 0.2,  0.4, 

0.6,  and  0.8  have  been  retained  in  order  to  study,  to  the  extent  possible, 
the  latitude  distribution  of  scintillation  for  a range  of  scattering 
conditions . 

In  the  latitudinal  studies,  the  same  sample  population  used  in  the 
total  statistics  is  now  spread  over  a large  range  of  latitudes,  and  to 
retain  statistical  validity,  longer  accumulation  spans  are  necessary. 
Biweekly  and  monthly  spans  were  tried,  but  simply  reflect  the  basically 
patchy  nature  of  the  equatorial  ionosphere.  Localized  latitudinal  pre- 
ferences can  be  identified  in  the  monthly  accumulations,  but  are  not 
systematic  from  month  to  month;  such  short-term  preferences  are  not 
really  appropriate  to  this  morphological  study  and  will  be  treated 
elsewhere. 
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Three-month  accumulation  spans  were  finally  chosen — September- 
November/February-April  at  Ancon  and  March-May/August-October  at 
Kwajalein.  These  give  us  the  required  statistical  populations  within 
the  1°  (geographic)  latitude  resolution  we  wish  to  analyze,  mostly 
because  they  bracket  periods  of  concentrated  data  collection.  At  the 
same  time,  by  looking  at  fall  and  spring  data  separately,  we  should  see 
indications  of  seasonal  changes,  if  any,  in  the  scintillation-belt  width 
or  location.  For  comparison,  we  have  also  accumulated  latitudinal  distri- 
butions for  the  total  eight-month  scintillation  season  at  each  site, 
March-October  at  Kwajalein,  and  September-April  at  Ancon. 

For  all  distributions  we  have  limited  the  analysis  to  a central  13° 
geographic  latitude  band  for  F-region  (350  km)  penetration  locations  over 
which  the  sample  population  is  nearly  uniform.  The  data  are  sorted  into 
one-degree  geographic  bins.  Sorting  the  distributions  according  to  geo- 
graphic latitude  was  chosen  because  of  advantages  in  the  data  processing, 
and  because  we  did  not  want  to  assume  that  the  scintillation  band  is 
geomagnetically  centered.  Because  of  the  nonzero  declination  of  the 
magnetic  field  at  Kwajalein  and  Ancon  this  will  broaden  the  distribution 
signature  of  a feature  fixed  in  geomagnetic  latitude  but  extended  in 
longitude.  Figure  2 shows  that  the  maximum  smearing  is  about  two  (geo- 
graphic) degrees  over  the  full  longitudinal  extent  of  F-region  pene- 
trations. This  should  be  a negligible  effect  with  adequate  statistical 
sample  populations. 

The  resulting  latitudinal  distributions  of  four  exceedance  levels 
at  UHF  and  VHF  at  Kwajalein  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  Data  for  the  two  three- 
month  spring-fall  and  total  scintillation  seasons  are  given.  The  ordinate 
of  each  box  is  percentage  of  total  observation  time  and  each  column 
corresponds  to  one  degree  in  geographic  latitude  at  a 350-km  penetration 
altitude.  The  dip  latitude  scale  corresponds  to  a near-overhead  pass 
at  the  station;  because  Kwajalein  is  located  at  nearly  5°  dip  latitude, 
we  observe  farther  north,  than  south,  of  the  dip  equator. 

One  important  feature  in  Figure  8 is  the  difference  between  the 
distributions  corresponding  to  strong  and  weak  scattering.  The  stronger 
scattering  distributions  (e.g.,  UHF  > 0.6)  show  an  increased  occurrence 
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FIGURE  8 LATITUDINAL  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  S4  EXCEEDANCE  AT  KWAJALEIN,  AT  UHF  AND 
VHF  FREQUENCIES,  350-km  PENETRATION  ALTITUDE.  Data  for  two  three-month 
spring  and  fall  periods  and  the  eight-month  main  scintillation  season  are  shown. 
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of  scintillation  toward  the  edges  of  the  distribution  (lower  elevation 
angles),  as  would  be  expected  from  diffraction  effects.  In  the  weaker 
scattering  distributions  (e.g.,  VHF  > 0.2)  the  same  effect  is  hidden, 
and  instead  we  see  a flattened  distribution  with  a general  decrease  in 
the  scintillation  occurrence  toward  the  north. 

The  corresponding  UHF  and  VHF  exceedance  distributions  for  Ancon 
are  shown  in  Figure  9.  The  overall  scintillation  occurrence  levels  are 
higher  than  those  at  Kwajalein,  as  has  already  been  noted,  and  the  obser- 
vations are  nearly  centered  on  the  dip  equator.  As  in  the  Kwajalein 
data,  we  see  differences  in  the  distribution  shapes  with  scattering 
severity.  Diffraction  signatures  dominate  the  stronger  scattering 
exceedances  but  are  missing  or  masked  in  the  distributions  controlled 
by  weaker  scattering.  Unlike  the  Kwajalein  data,  however,  the  weak- 
scattering  distributions  are  flat  and  do  not  show  any  systematic  decrease 
either  north  or  south. 

The  point  to  be  made  from  Figures  8 and  9 is  that  the  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  latitudinal  distribution  of  exceedance  from  one  level  to 
another  implies  a latitudinal  change  in  the  shape  of  the  cumulative 
distribution  of  S^.  It  is  not  clear  what  causes  this  change  with  latitude, 
but  the  biggest  changes  occur  between  the  lowest  levels  at  VHF.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  there  is  weak  VHF  scattering  (in  the  ~ 0.2  to  0.4 
range)  that  does  not  conform  to  the  same  geometrical  propagation  depen- 
dence as  the  stronger  scatter.  The  changing  distribution  of  with 
latitude,  whatever  the  cause,  does  point  out  a shortcoming  of  two  of  the 
previous  studies  already  mentioned.  Both  Sinclair  and  Kelleher  (1969) 
and  Chatter jee  et  al.,  (1974)  dealt  with  the  equivalent  of  a single  frame 
of  the  weak  scattering  exceedance  distributions  in  Figures  8 and  9.  In 
fact,  even  weaker  scattering  was  used  in  those  studies,  with  Sinclair 
and  Kelleher  using  any  detectable  scintillation  at  40  MHz,  and  Chatterjee 
et  al.  using  40  MHz  SI  > 30  (S^  s 0.2).  If  we  had  applied  the  same 
criteria  to  the  Wideband  VHF  S^  > 0.2  data  we  would  probably  attribute 
the  gradual  scintillation  decrease  north  of  Kwajalein  to  the  scintillation 
band  boundary.  The  flat  distribution  at  Ancon  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
uniform  scintillation  band  centered  on  the  equator.  When  we  consider  our 
data  overall,  however,  we  find  that  this  is  not  a valid  interpretation. 
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FIGURE  9 LATITUDINAL  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  S4  EXCEEDANCE  AT  ANCON,  AT  UHF  AND  VHF 
FREQUENCIES,  350-km  PENETRATION  ALTITUDE.  Data  for  two  three-month  spring 
and  fall  periods  and  the  eight-month  main  scintillation  season  are  shown. 


There  is  a far  better  approach  to  sorting  scintillation  versus 
latitude,  and  one  that  allows  us  to  more  directly  estimate  irregularity 
source  changes  with  latitude.  This  involves  converting  the  exceedance 
distributions  of  Figures  8 and  9 into  distributions  of  versus  latitude. 
The  median  level  of  the  resulting  distribution  of  can  then  be  differ- 
enced with  that  predicted  from  a propagation  model  as  a function  of 
latitude,  for  uniform  irregularities.  The  difference  gives  us  a direct 
estimate  of  irregularity  turbulence  strength  versus  latitude.  With  the 
Wideband  data,  this  can  be  done  at  both  UHF  and  VHF  frequencies  to  verify 
consistency  of  the  result. 

The  conversion  of  the  cumulative  distributions,  as  represented 
at  four  levels  by  the  exceedance  data  in  Figures  8 and  9,  is  straight- 
forward. Polynomial  fits  to  the  exceedance  data  were  applied  to  derive 

a continuous  cumulative  distribution  of  S,  for  each  latitude  increment. 

4 

From  that,  the  exceeded  50%  of  the  time  (i.e.,  median  S^)  or  any 
other  percentage  of  the  time  may  be  extracted. 

Estimation  of  the  expected  geometrical  dependence  of  for  comparison 
with  measured  median  is  made  using  a phase  screen  model  (Rino  and 
Matthews,  1978).  Because  the  model  calculations  predict  median  under 
disturbed  conditions,  and  not  long-term  conditions,  only  the  evenings 
in  which  some  scintillation  was  observed  were  used  to  recreate  disturbed- 
condition  latitudinal  distributions.  For  Kwajalein,  about  half  of  the 
passes  in  our  eight-month  span  showed  some  measurable  scintillation; 

73%  showed  scintillation  at  Ancon. 

The  resulting  latitudinal  distributions,  now  of  S^,  are  shown  in 
Figures  10  and  11  for  Kwajalein  and  Ancon,  respectively,  for  the  total 
eight-month  accumulation  of  disturbed  evening  passes.  The  changing 
spacing  of  the  percentile  distributions  with  latitude  corresponds  to  the 
changing  shape  of  the  cumulative  distribution  of  S^.  This  shape  is 
further  exaggerated  at  VHF  as  the  40%  occurrence  values  approach 
strong  scatter  (S^  ^ 0.7). 

Superimposed  on  each  set  of  curves  in  Figures  10  and  11  is  the 
predicted  median  calculated  from  the  phase  screen  model  for  the 
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appropriate  ionospheric  parameters  and  turbulence  model.  It  represents 
the  long-term  median  versus  latitude  we  would  expect  to  see  for  a 
uniformly  distributed  and  unchanging  screen  of  F-region  irregularities. 
Field-aligned  irregularities  of  axial  ratio  20:1  have  been  assumed, 
although  the  predictions  are  relatively  insensitive  to  irregularity 
elongation;  the  predicted  values  change  only  l-to-2%  between  isotropic 
irregularities  and  those  with  a 100:1  axial  ratio. 

To  specify  the  in-situ  turbulence  within  the  phase-screen  model, 
irregularity  spectral  slope  and  strength  of  turbulence  must  be  specified. 
The  slopes  used  correspond  to  the  same  p = -2.5  and  p = -3  phase  slope 
values  for  Kwajalein  and  Ancon,  respectively,  that  were  discussed  in 
Section  III  as  appropriate  for  the  observed  frequency  dependences. 

The  turbulence  strength  has  been  adjusted  (somewhat  arbitrarily)  to 
roughly  match,  at  its  minimum,  the  measured  median  VHF  S^. 

The  final  specification  for  the  phase  screen  model  is  pass  geometry. 
We  have  a relatively  uniform  distribution  of  pass  geometries  between 
the  low-elevation  passes  shown  in  Figure  2,  and  overhead.  The  predicted 
median  in  Figures  10  and  11  is  an  average  of  the  predictions  for  the 
three  pass  geometries  shown  for  each  station  in  Figure  2.  It  should  be 
within  a few  percent  of  the  median  we  would  have  obtained  by  averaging 
the  phase  screen  outputs  for  each  of  the  many  passes  used  in  the  analysis. 


If  we  now  compare  the  model-measurement  fits  for  Kwajalein  in 
Figure  10,  we  find  good  agreement  for  UHF  and  fair  agreement  for  VHF, 
where  the  measured  drops  below  that  predicted  in  a region  to  the  north. 
For  Ancon,  in  Figure  11,  the  measured  data  match  the  prediction  well 
only  to  the  south.  Thus,  at  neither  site  do  we  see  consistently  good 
agreement  between  the  overall  (8  month)  measured  scintillation  distri- 
butions and  those  predicted  for  uniform  ionospheric  irregularities. 

We  next  consider  whether  these  discrepancies  between  the  measured 
and  predicted  data  continue  to  be  seen  for  the  three-month  spring-fall 
data  sets.  They  do,  both  in  the  Kwajalein  and  Ancon  data,  which  are 
shown  in  Figures  12  and  13.  In  these  figures,  only  the  median  measured 
is  now  shown;  for  easier  comparison  with  the  theoretical  curve,  a 
least-squares  polynomial  fit  (fourth-order)  has  been  made  to  the  data, 
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as  shown  by  the  dashed  line.  The  comparisons  in  Figure  12  indicate  that 
the  reasonably  good  model-measurement  fits  to  the  Kwajalein  data  seen 
in  Figure  10  appear  to  be  a result  of  a fortuitous  combination  of  changing 
seasonal  distributions.  There  appears  to  be  a northward  shift  or 
extension  of  the  scintillation  at  Kwajalein  in  the  fall.  This  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  VHF  data,  although  the  least-squares  fit 
curves  at  UHF  show  the  same  trends  with  latitude.  The  Ancon  data  in 
Figure  13  show  some  shift,  or  broadening,  in  the  local  springtime  data. 
Again,  note  that  the  VHF  and  UHF  measured  data  trends  at  Ancon  are  similar. 

We  can  more  conveniently  compare  these  seasonal  changes  at  the  two 

sites  by  relating  the  differences  in  Figures  12  and  13  to  latitudinal 

distributions  of  turbulence  strength.  We  do  this  using  the  weak-scatter 

2 

approximation  that  “ Cg,  where  Cg  is  the  in- situ  strength  of  turbulence. 
By  differencing  the  predicted  median  and  a least-squares  fit  to  the 
measured  median  in  terms  of  Cg,  we  obtain  Figure  14.  The  turbulence 
strength  difference  is  in  relative  dB,  and  for  each  UHF-VHF  pair,  the 
distributions  have  been  adjusted  to  place  the  VHF- implied  value  of  C 

s 

at  the  dip  equator,  at  0 dB. 


We  first  point  out  that  the  data  in  Figure  14  qualify  the  method  we 
have  used  to  estimate  the  irregularity  distributions  from  the  data. 


For  two  out  of  four  three-months  sets  (Kwajalein  Fall  and  Ancon  Spring) 
we  see  good  agreement  between  the  irregularity  distributions  calculated 
from  the  VHF  and  UHF  data  sets.  These  match  well  despite  the  very 
different  nature  of  the  UHF  and  VHF  S/+  exceedance  distributions  in 
Figures  8 and  9.  The  difference  between  UHF  and  VHF  in  the  remaining  two 
distributions  can  be  attributed  to  the  low  median  UHF  values  for  these 

sets.  Figures  12  and  13  show  that  the  observed  median  drops  to  near 

noise  levels  for  the  Kwajalein  spring  and  Ancon  fall  data.  Despite  the 
distortion  this  causes,  the  distributions  implied  from  the  UHF  and  VHF 
data  are  generally  similar.  Thus,  we  have  confidence  that  the  VHF  results 
are  good  first-order  estimates  of  the  latitudinal  distribution  of  scintil- 
lat ion- produc ing  irregularities . 

The  Ancon  and  Kwajalein  data  are  plotted  in  Figure  14  with  dip 
latitudes  aligned  to  emphasize  two  points.  First,  the  regions  of  enhanced 
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FIGURE  14  LATITUDE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  RELATIVE  TURBULENCE  STRENGTH  DERIVED 
FROM  S4  MEASUREMENT-MODEL  COMPARISONS  AT  KWAJALEIN  AND  ANCON, 
SPRING  AND  FALL  PERIODS.  Both  UHF  and  VHF  derived  distributions  are  shown. 


irregularities  are  not  centered  upon,  or  symmetrical  about,  the  dip 
equator.  The  Ancon  spring  irregularity  perturbations  appear  to  peak 
approximately  2-to-4  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The  consistent  increase 
in  turbulence  strength  to  the  south  of  Ancon  for  the  fall  data  would 
indicate  a fall  peak  even  further  south  of  the  dip  equator.  The  distri- 
butions for  Kwajalein  springtime  similarly  indicate  an  irregularity  peak 
well  south  of  our  field  of  view.  The  fall  data  from  Kwajalein  are  more 
complicated  and  suggest  a binodal  distribution  centered  slightly  south 
of  the  dip  equator. 

Secondly,  the  distribution  widths  depend  upon  longitude  and  season. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a firm  irregularity  region  width  for  all  but 
one  of  the  distributions  in  Figure  14,  simply  because  we  see  only  a 
portion  of  the  region.  Nevertheless  we  can  estimate  minimum  widths  and 
observe  seasonal  changes.  From  spring  to  fall,  the  irregularity  turbulence 
band  at  Ancon  (3-dB  half-width)  increases  from  about  5°  to  something 
greater  than  8°.  Both  of  the  Kwajalein  distributions  appear  to  be  much 
broader,  at  least  10°  in  half-width.  The  rate  of  increase  to  the  south 
in  the  spring  data  may  indicate  a broader  band  than  in  the  fall.  These 
widths  are  well  below  those  that  would  be  implied  by  eye  from  a single, 
weak-scatter  exceedance  distribution,  such  as  the  VHF  > 0.2  of 

Figures  8 and  9.  Accordingly,  they  are  generally  narrower  than  those 
found  in  the  previous  VHF  experiments  mentioned  earlier. 

Figure  14  provides  statistically  significant  evidence,  from  two 
observation  frequencies,  that  equatorial  scintillation  arises  from  enhanced 
irregularity  regions  that  change  with  season  and  are  not  necessarily  dip- 
equator  centered.  Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  that  Taur  (1974)  at  giga- 
hertz frequencies  sees  little  order  in  his  worldwide  latitudinal  dependence 
data. 

In  the  next  section  we  briefly  discuss  these  results  and  those  from 
Section  III  in  terms  of  causal  mechanisms. 
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V DISCUSSION 


In  terms  of  systems  applications,  the  results  in  this  report  are 
straightforward.  Using  the  Wideband  beacon  we  have  measured  the  severity 
of  nighttime  signal  intensity  scintillation  at  two  locations  near  the 
equator,  as  a function  of  season,  frequency,  latitude,  and  propagation 
geometry.  The  data  are  presented  in  terms  of  the  cumulative  distributions 
of  S^  index  at  VHF,  UHF,  and  L-band  frequencies.  The  S^  index  provides 
a precise  measure  of  the  scintillation  level,  which,  as  we  have  demon- 
strated, can  be  readily  and  accurately  converted  to  the  distribution  of 
signal  intensity.  Thus,  Figures  3 and  4 can  be  used  to  obtain,  for 
example,  fade  depth  distributions  occurring  a given  percentage  of  the 
time,  as  a function  of  season,  at  the  equator.  The  consistent  frequency 
dependence  of  at  each  station  means  that  our  data  can  be  accurately 
extrapolated  to  frequencies  of  interest  ranging  from  probably  50  MHz  to 
a few  gigahertz. 

These  same  comments  apply  to  the  latitudinal  distributions  of 
given  in  Figures  8 and  9.  Here,  however,  the  severity  of  scintillation 
is  modified  by  changes  in  propagation  geometry.  Our  data  are  directly 
applicable  to  moving  satellites  with  moderate  to  high  orbital  inclinations. 
For  applications  to  geostationary  beacons,  the  geometrical  factors  should 
be  removed.  The  comparisons  of  Section  IV  show  that  these  geometrical 
effects  are  accurately  described  by  a simple  phase  screen  model  with 
elongated,  field-aligned  irregularities. 

The  other  aspect  of  our  scintillation  morphology  results  concerns 
the  physics  of  irregularity  generation.  This  includes  the  observed 
northern/southern  hemisphere  local  summer  centering  of  the  scintillation 
season,  the  short  and  medium-term  systematic  variabilities  in  the 
occurrence  of  scintillation,  and  the  concentration  of  irregularities 
away  from  the  dip  equator.  We  suggest  that  these  results  indicate  that 
neutral  atmosphere  perturbations  play  a major  role  in  the  generation  of 
scintillation-producing  irregularities . 
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One  strong,  albeit  indirect,  argument  for  a neutral- atmosphere 
influence  on  equatorial  scintillation  is  that  the  8-to-9-month  active 
season  is  centered  around  local  summer.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with 
our  Kwajalein  and  Ancon  data.  Local  summer  is  a geographic  definition; 
now  consider  that  Ancon  is  within  a fraction  of  a degree  of  the  dip 
equator.  If  the  scintillation  is  primarily  associated  with  an  instability 
mechanism  that  acts  over  extended  regions  of  flux  tubes  (as,  for  example, 
the  Rayleigh-Taylor  instability  should)  would  we  still  expect  to  see  this 
same  geographic  dominance  and  seasonal  behavior? 

Perturbations  in  the  equatorial  ionosphere  attributed  to  acoustic 
gravity  waves  have  been  observed,  or  implied,  for  some  time.  This 
includes  incoherent-scatter  studies  (Sterling  et  al.,  1971),  and  HF 
studies  (Rottger,  1977)  of  medium-scale  TIDs.  Quasi- per iodic  structures, 
typically  a few  percent  of  the  observed  total  content,  are  also  a 
consistent  feature  in  the  Wideband  data. 

Of  interest  to  us  here  is  the  observed  association  between  one  edge 
of  these  wave- like  structures  and  regions  of  enhanced  scintillation. 

This  phenomenon  is  currently  under  study  and  will  be  discussed  in  a 
future  report.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  association  is 
consistent  up  through  moderate  scattering  conditions  at  UHF;  with  more 
severe  scintillation  the  large-scale  structures  become  distorted  and  the 
correlation  with  scintillation  becomes  more  difficult.  These  severe 
scattering  conditions  are  almost  surely  associated  with  the  plumes,  as 
predicted  by  the  Rayleigh-Taylor  modeling,  and  constitute  some  small 
portion  of  the  scintillation  we  observe  (see  Figures  3 and  4).  We 
suggest  that  the  bulk  of  our  scintillation  data,  which  is  only  weak  to 
moderate  in  severity,  arises  not  from  the  Rayleigh-Taylor  instability, 
but  from  the  nonlinear  steepening  of  medium-scale  TIDs.  Whether  these 
waves  are  amplified  by  spatial  resonance,  as  suggested  by  Rottger  (1978), 
or  simply  by  propagation  under  fortuitous  conditions,  is  not  clear. 

Irregularity  generation  due  to  neutral-wave/ionosphere  interaction 
is  generally  consistent  with  the  other  features  we  have  noted  in  this 
report.  Medium-scale  TIDs  observed  away  from  the  equator  (Munro,  1958) 
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in  scintillation  occurrence  might  also  be  explained  by  changes  in  the 
direction  or  speed  of  neutral  atmosphere  waves. 

Although  these  effects  dominate  our  statistics,  we  also  see  indica- 
tions of  more  than  one  irregularity  mechanism  at  work  in  the  equatorial 
ionosphere.  Our  evidence  is  that  the  seasonal  changes  in  exceedance 
do  not  always  track  from  VHF  to  UHF  to  L-band.  This  is  not  to  say,  as 
pointed  out  in  Section  III,  that  the  exceedance  levels  at  two  fre- 
quencies for  a given  turbulence  strength  (e.g.,  ~ S^>  0.8  at  VHF  and 
~ S^>0.2  at  UHF)  do  not  track.  In  fact  these  track  well  over  the  limited 
range  that  we  can  compare  from  one  frequency  to  the  next.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  consider  the  same  weak-scatter  (S^>0.2  or  S^>  0.4)  levels 
at  VHF  versus  L-band,  we  are  dealing  with  turbulence  strength  differences 
of  roughly  30  dB.  As  we  have  suggested  above,  at  VHF  we  are  probably 
dealing  with  neutral-wave  perturbation-generated  irregularities;  at  L-band 
the  order s-of-magnitude-stronger , yet  less  prevalent,  irregularities  are 
probably  a product  of  the  Rayleigh-Taylor  instability.  It  is  not  too 
surprising,  then,  to  see  periods  in  Figures  3 and  4 during  which  the 
seasonal  trends  do  not  track  from  VHF  through  L-band.  At  both  sites  these 
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periods  are  during  the  spring  and  fall.  These  may  be  times  during  which 
the  ionosphere  is  in  change  and  is  becoming  less  susceptible  to  neutral- 
wave  perturbations  and  more  susceptible  to  the  plumes.  Accordingly,  the 
S^,  occurrence  at  VHF  may  drop  while  that  at  L-band  increases,  or  vice 
versa.  Despite  this  partial  independence  of  the  two  mechanisms,  they  still 
remain  closely  tied,  as  we  can  see  by  the  overall  seasonal  behavior  at  VHF, 
UHF,  and  L-band.  The  "geographic"  dependence  of  the  scintillation  season 
may,  in  turn,  imply  that  the  neutral-wave  perturbations  act  as  a trigger 


in  plume  generation. 
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